THE STORY OF PRINCE. 

(A True Story.) 


By L. N. Chapin. 


IS ancestry was il¬ 
lustrious and tra¬ 
ditional. He be¬ 
longed to the race 
of the “ Scottish 
Chiefs ” and the 
“ Shepherd Kings.” 

He was a noble 
specimen of the 
brute creation; of 
rather slender form; 
a pointed muzzle; 
and quivering nos¬ 
trils, that could de¬ 
tect the feet of his master, even where count¬ 
less feet had passed before, and that guided him 
unerringly in any quest; glossy hair, plaited 
on his breast like a shield; ears erect, and 
slightly drooping at the tips; and eyes that 
understood and spoke all languages. 

Such was “ Prince.” He was but a dog; yet 
within the range of his narrow life he was ex¬ 
emplary, to a degree that might well be imi¬ 
tated by some alleged to be of a higher type. 
In manners, gentle and high-bred; to his infe¬ 
riors, thoughtful and considerate; in his friend¬ 
ships, fidelity itself. He knew his duty, and he 
did it; he knew his station, and he kept it. 

He was a native of Norway. Not of Nor¬ 
way far across the sea, but the Norway that is 
here at home, in our own Empire State; yet this 
Norway is not wholly unlike that other, for 
winter sits enthroned on all the frozen hills, and 
summer empties her golden cornucopia down 
all the valleys. 

Many are the stories told to show the intelli¬ 
gence, affection, and fidelity of Prince. He was 
wonderfully knowing, and seemed to understand 
sign-language, and even human speech, quite 
as well as his betters. He was a farmer’s dog; 
and it is always surprising how much real, prac- 
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tical help a farmer will get from a good dog. 
It is said in Scotland, that a collie will do the 
work of many men, and that it is this alone 
which renders the business of sheep-raising 
profitable in that country. There, too, these 
intelligent brutes have occasionally been trained 
to do something besides honest work. One 
Scotch dog was so trained that, receiving in¬ 
structions from his master as to which one of a 
neighbor’s flock he would like to have added to 
his own, the dog would accomplish the theft in 
the master’s absence. Not later than the end 
of the last century, a man was hung in Scotland 
because he had taught his dog to do, and the 
dog had done, that very thing. One is tempted 
to believe that an animal so intelligent knew he 
was doing wrong. 

Old Prince was trained to work like any farm¬ 
hand, and, unhke some farm-hands, would do 
his work without complaining. He could be 
sent to the farthest part of the farm to bring 
anything that was wanted, if it was not too 
heavy for him to carry or to drag. On one 
occasion a visitor was present who doubted that 
Prince was as clever as his owner claimed. 
When the company were leaving the hay-field 
for dinner, the visitor was asked to drop his 
handkerchief where Prince could not see it. 
Arriving at the house the loss was explained to 
Prince, and he was told to fetch the handker¬ 
chief. He bounded off, and soon returned 
bringing it. When directed, he would go to 
any certain field, and from a large number of 
tools, would select and bring home one named. 
I have known boys who would take all day to 
do such an errand, and probably bring the 
wrong thing after all. 

One day Prince was told to go to the woods 
where the men had been chopping, and to bring 
home the axe. He was gone a long time, much 
to the surprise of all; for when Prince had an 
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errand to do, he never played by the way. 
Finally he returned, dragging with him a heavy 
beetle. I suppose that very few city boys, and 
not all country boys, now, know what a “ bee¬ 
tle” is. It is a ponderous wooden mallet, 
for driving the steel wedges used in splitting 
logs. Of course everybody thought it very 
strange that he should have brought this instead 
of the axe; and Prince himself looked at his 
master evidently very tired, and very much wor¬ 
ried, and saying, as plainly as looks could, that 
there was something to explain. So the men 
hufried down to the woods for a solution of the 


mystery. There they found the axe deeply set 
in the end of a log. Poor Prince had actually 
almost gnawed the handle off in his efforts to get 
the axe. Finding this impossible, he had brought 
the beetle instead, thinking, perhaps, it might 
do. Faithful old Prince! There is something 
very touching in this attempt to do his duty. 

There was no worker on the farm that could 
not have been spared quite as well as Prince. 
How many steps he saved tired feet 1 Every night 
he would go to the distant pasture for the cows, 
never missing one, although the hills in the 
vicinity are very high and the valleys are very 
deep. And even the cattle came to know him as 
a friend. You may be sure that for all this 
faithful service Prince received many a kind 
return. Indeed, he was regarded almost as a 
member of the family. 


But, alas I even faithful friends grow old, and 
the best of servants lose their usefulness. And 
to Prince there came a time when age told upon 
him. The speed went from his nimble legs; 
and, I am sorry to say, some of the sweetness 
went from his temper. All were forced to admit 
that the farm-work required a younger hand. 
But what was to be done with Prince ? It was 
well known that he would never stand the giving 
of his honored place to another. It had been 
tried, but made trouble at once. Prince took 
it as an insult. He grew insanely jealous. In 
fact, he seemed to recover some of his lost youth 
in his determination to 
remain at his post. He 
was too nearly human 
not to resent being 
superseded. 

So the farmer thought 
he would try to find 
some one who would 
take Prince, and give 
him a home, and be 
kind to him in his latter 
days. The next time 
the farmer went to Lit¬ 
tle Falls to trade, he 
took Prince with him; 
and, while there, called 
on his groceryman, 
and asked whether he 
would accept Prince as 
a gift. He told of the dog’s intelligence and 
faithfulness, and said that, while Prince had lost 
his usefulness on the farm, he was still a good 
dog to have about a house where there were 
children. “ I want the old fellow to have a 
good home for the rest of his days,” said the 
farmer, with some feeling. The grocery-keeper 
said he would be very glad to take him; and 
so it was arranged that when the farmer was 
ready to start for home he was to come and 
leave the dog with the grocer. 

Prince was a silent listener to this arrangement, 
and, as events proved, was doing some very seri¬ 
ous thinking. When the farmer was ready to 
leave for home he looked about in vain for 
Prince. The dog was nowhere to be seen. He 
went back to all the places he had visited, and 
finally to the hotel-stable, where he had left the 
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team; but Prince was not to be found. At last, 
he started for his home, twenty-five miles away, 
wondering what could have become of the old 
dog. Nothing of the kind had ever occurred 
before. Could Prince have gone home ? Possi¬ 
bly. On arriving, sure enough, there was Prince. 
He had not approved of being given away! 



But, as has been said, a younger dog was a 
necessity on the farm, and in course of time one 
was found, and installed as Prince’s succes.sor. 
But old Prince made this young dog’s life very 
miserable. On every occasion he would snap 
at him, and otherwise manifest the bitterest ani¬ 
mosity. Although the veteran’s teeth were 
nearly gone, he was in physical strength far 
superior to the little fellow, and he bullied him 
relentlessly. 

The new-comer stood this as well as he could 
for some time; but one day he disappeared. 
All supposed that he was tired of being abused, 
and had gone away to escape from his oppressor. 
Not so, however. After two or three days’ ab¬ 
sence he returned, bringing with him a large dog, 
that had never been seen in that region before. 
Then these two dogs pitched into old Prince, 
and must, literally, have whipped him to death; 
for the poor fellow crawled around behind the 
bam, stretched himself out, and made a full 
surrender to “ our last great enemy.” 

Then the big dog disappeared as strangely as 
he had come, and that was the last ever seen of 
him by the people at the farm. 

Poor Prince! We all know the story of the 
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Welshman who erected a splendid monument to 
the memory of his faithful dog, as told in the 
poem, Beth’ Gelert — “ Gaylord’s Grave.” I think 
that dear old Prince, too, deserved a monument. 

The story of Prince, as here related, is so 
remarkable in many respects, I fear there may be 
misgivings on the part of some as to its absolute 
truthfulness. I had not the honor of a personal 
acquaintance with Prince, but the facts here 
given came to me from one who did, and whose 
veracity I can not question. 

WHAT DUKE DID. 

By Helen E. Hastings. 


“ Duke ” was a fine setter. When he was a 
puppy, his master had to go on a long journey, 
and left Duke with a professional dog-trainer to 
be cared for and taught during his absence. I 
am afraid Duke did not fare very well, for 
when, nearly a year afterward, he came to stay 
with us, he looked quite thin and wetched, and 
had a hang-dog air. He soon improved, how¬ 
ever, under a generous diet and kind treatment. 
Duke became especially fond of big Brother 
Ned, and always ran to meet him when he 
came home, jumping up and licking his hands, 
and evincing in every way the greatest delight 
at Ned’s return. 

One day. Brother Ned came home the back 
way. Now, in a direct line with the fence, and 
not far from the gate, was a well, said to be 
more than a hundred feet deep. The water was 
very low in it at this time, and there was no 
chain and buckets, for we never used the water 
from it. But, very carelessly, it had been left un¬ 
covered. It was so near the fence, and looked 
so much like a part of it, that it might easily be 
overlooked by any one; and, certainly, Duke 
did not see it. He ran with a joyful bark to 
leap over the fence, and went — down — down 
into the water. Brother Ned gave the alarm, 
and we all ran to the spot; but what CQuld we 
do to save Duke ? As we looked into the well 
we could see nothing but two eyes, which glowed 
like coals of fire up through the darkness, and 
we could hear Duke whine pitifully and scratch 
the stones at the sides of the well. There were 
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some men working on a house near by, and they 
ran to help. Taking a long rope and a short 
piece of board, they attached the board as you 
would put a seat in a swing, and lowered it into 
the well, thinking that the poor dog might be 
able at least to support himself on it until some 
better method could be devised for hoisting 
him out. 

But we thought that Duke could do nothing 
with the board. 

We heard him paw the board, and he gave 
short, sharp little yelps as if to let us know that he 
understood we were trying our best to help him. 

Then one of the men said he would go down, 
if a stronger rope was brought. So the men be¬ 
gan to draw up the swing. What could make 
it so heavy? They leaned over and peered 
down into the darkness. The two gleaming 
eyes were certainly moving about, as the men 
continued to draw up slowly and steadily. Could 
it be that the dog was tangled in the line? 
Carefully, now! Another pull and another, and 
the board comes into the light. Hurrah 1 It 
is Duke! He is hanging on by his teeth to the 
rope close to the board. We scarcely breathed. 
Would he be able to keep his hold until they 
could get him to the top ? How dreadful if he 
should fall back now! No, here he is — safe at 
last! — cowering and shivering at our feet. We 
carried him into the house and wrapped him in 
a warm blanket before the fire, for it was a 
chilly day in early spring. His mouth and his 
paws were bruised, from his frantic efforts to 
gain a hold on the slippery sides of the well. 



He seemed conscious of the great danger he 
had escaped and grateful over his deliverance, for 
there was a new intelligence in his eyes. He 
crept nearer to our feet as we sat around him, 
and he licked the hands reached down to caress 
him. 

Was it through instinct or reason, or was it 
only by accident, that Duke caught and held 
the rope? 
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